A Black at the Gridiron Dinner 
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WHEN IT was all over, a number of men 
had tears in their eyes, even more had lifted 
hearts and spirits, but a few were so dispir- 
ited that they went upstairs to get drunk. 
We had just heard the President and Vice 
President of the United States in a unique 
piano duet— and to many old Gridiron Din- 
ner veterans, it Was a moving show-stopper. 
To a few others, it was a depressing display 
of gross insensitivity and both conscious and 
unconscious racism— further proof that they 
and their hopes for their country are becom- 
ing more, and more isolated from those 
places where America’s heart and power 
seem to be moving. • 

The annual dinner of the Gridiron Club is 
the time when men can put on white ties 
and tails and forget the anxiety and lone- 
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lamess that are central to the human condlr 
tion and look at other men in white ties and 
tails and know that they have arrived or are 
. still there.. 

The guests are generally grateful and 
gracious. But the event’s importance is 
i beydnd the structures of graciousness be- 
cause it shows the most powerful elements 
of the nation’s daily press and all elements 
of the nation’s government locked in a sym- 
biotic embrace. The rich and the powerful in 
jest tell many truths about themselves and 
: about their country. I don’t feel very gra- 
cious about what they told me. 

Some weeks ago, to my surprise and 
delight, a friend— a sensitive man of honor 
: — with a little half-apology about the re- 
quired costume, invited me to attend the 
dinner. 

The first impression was stunning: almost 
every passing face was a familiar one. Some 
'had names that were household words. Some 
merely made up a montage of the familiar 
| faces and bearings of our times. There were 
! Richard Helms and Walter Mondale and 
Henry Kissinger and George McGovern 
and Joel Broyhill and Tom Wicker and Wil- 
• liam Westmoreland and John Mitchell and 
Tom Clark (ironically placed, by some pixie 
’ no doubt, next to each other on the dais) 
and Robert Finch and Ralph Nader, and of 
' course, the President of the United States. - 

ONE THING quickly became clear about 
; those faces. Apart from Walter Washington 
i — who, I suppose, as Mayor had to be invited 
—mine was the only face in a crowd of some 
i 500 that was not white. • There were ho 
! Indians, there were no Asians, there were 
, no Puerto Ricans, there were no Mexican- 
Americans. There were just the Mayor and 
me. Incredibly, I sensed that there were 
few in that room who thought that anything 
was missing. 

There is something about an atmosphere 
like that that is hard to define, but excru- 
ciatingly easy for a black man to feel. It is 
the heavy, almost tangible, clearly visible. 



, broad assumption that in places where it 
counts, America is a white country. I was an' 
American citizen sitting in a banquet room 
in a hotel which I had visited many times. 
(My last occasion for a visit to that hotel 
’ was the farewell party for the white staff 
director and the black deputy staff director 
of the United States Commission on Civil 
Rights.) This night in that room, less than 
three miles from my home in the nation’s 
capital, a 60 per cent black city. I felt out of 
< place in America. 

That is not to say that there were hot kind 
men, good men, warm men in and around 
and about the party, nor is it to say that any- 
one was personally rude to me. There were 
some old friends and some new acquaint- 
ances whom I was genuinely glad to see. Ed 

• Muskie who had given a very funny and ex- 
quisitely partisan speech (the Republicans 
have three problems: the war, inflation, and 

• what to say on Lincoln’s Birthday) was one 
■ of those. I was even warmly embraced by 

the Deputy Attorney General, Mr. Klein- 
I dienst; and had a long conversation with the 
! associate director of the FBI, Mr. DeLoach. 
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BUT IT was hot the people so much who 
shaped the evening. It was the humor, 
amidst that pervasive whiteness about what 
was going on in this country these days that 
; gave the evening its form and substance. 
There were many jokes about the “Southern 
I strategy.” .White people have funny senses 
of humor. Some of them found something to 
laugh about in the Southern strategy. Black . 
people* don’t think it’s funny at all. That 
strategy hits men where they live— in their 
| hopes for themselves and their dreams for 
' their children. We find it sinister and 




